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are abbreviated symbols for the purpose of an easier orientation in 
the surrounding world. All science thus shrinks into one impres- 
sion as all deduction according to Mill is only an abbreviation and 
inverted induction, a memorandum for thought- 

"Here we have the proton pseudos 2 * as well of pragmatism as 
of Hume's positivism and all related tendencies. Quite apart from 
the fact that the biological method which James and his school 
would apply to logic is already shattered on the fact that biology 
itself is still to-day in the condition of fermentation and insecurity 
and accordingly possesses no suitability for a foundation of the most 
certain of all sciences, formal logic, pragmatism takes the same 
course which Hume was not able to escape. Hume refers substance 
and causality to habits of thought and laws of association ; but how 
have laws of association found entrance into the human brain ? Why 
have all men and animals the same laws of association by contiguity 
or innate similarity? Hume concludes the validity of the laws of 
association by means of the laws of association already in effect. . . . 

"It is quite clear, however, that pragmatism too has it a priori, 
that is the telos, and if we jest about the logism of Kant, that in 
spite of us man comes into the world with a completed table of 
categories so let us not forget to consider the beam in our own 
eye. We are all a priori sinners. Or, does it matter so much if man 
comes into the world according to Kant with a table of categories, 
according to Hume with completed laws of association, according 
to Avenarius and Mach with an automatically functioning economy 
of thought, and finally according to James and Schiller with an 
apparatus of utility and selection like an innate scale of values? 
Let us first of all be honest with ourselves. Pragmatism accom- 
plishes nothing but to set up a teleology of consciousness in the place 
of a mechanics of consciousness such as Hobbes, Spinoza, Hartley, 
Priestley, Hume, the naturalists, materialists, and psychologists of 
association have offered us." 

Editor. 

A STUDY IN ABNORMAL PSYCHOLOGY. 

Ever since Professor Ribot published his book on The Diseases 
of Personality people interested in psychology have been aware of 
the importance of the remarkable cases enumerated in the book. 
Among them the most interesting and perhaps the most instructive 
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group is that relating the phenomenon of double personality which 
by later observations has had to be amplified into multiple personal- 
ity, a remarkable disease that throws much light upon the nature of 
personality. Dr. Morton Prince has written a book 1 rich in material 
on the subject, and we might at the start repeat the author's state- 
ment that a more correct term of the disease would be "disintegrated 
personality," for each secondary personality is a part only of a normal 
whole self. 

The bulk of the book is filled with observations of the case of 
a patient whom he calls Miss Beauchamp, a name that is pronounced 
"Beecham" and has been adopted for the purpose of disguising the 
identity of the subject. It is not the patient's name but one which 
at the start of the disease was taken up by one of her secondary 
personalities, invented to distinguish herself from the others. Dr. 
Morton Prince uses it to denote the whole personality which during 
the course of the disease is broken up into four, briefly alluded to 
as "B I," "B II," "B III," and "B IV." 

The expositions of the case continue the line of work started 
by Professor Ribot, and Sidis and Goodhart ; they prove that the 
theory of Professor Ribot is correct, and the cases he has collected 
are here paralleled, though the material here presented is fuller, 
richer and more detailed than that of Dr. Prince's French predeces- 
sor. This does not say that Ribot's valuable book is antiquated. 
On the contrary, Ribot ? s Diseases of Personality* remains classical 
for the very reason that it is brief and contains in a narrow compass 
the main outlines of the basis upon which stand his American suc- 
cessors Boris Sidis and Morton Prince. The book of Sidis and 
Goodhart 3 is more complete and treats the subject with great thor- 
oughness, entering also into a discussion of dream life, the dual 
life, mental resurrection, infant personality, etc. 

The reviewer has discussed the problem of double personality 
in his Soul of Man* pp. 258 ff. ; he there calls attention to the 
dream-ego which sometimes forms a personality quite unlike the 
normal character in the waking condition. A secondary personality 
however, is more stable then the personality of the fleeting dream. 

The book before us is in its main bulk a biographical study of 

1 The Dissociation of a Personality. A Biographical Study in Abnormal 
Psychology. By Morton Prince, M.D. London : Longmans Green, 1908. 

'Chicago: The Open Court Publishing Co. 

'Multiple Personality; New York: Apleton, 1905. 

* Chicago : The Open Court Publishing Co. 
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a most instructive case. It is impossible to enter into details, but 
we will say that the patient, Miss Beauchamp, possesses a remarkable 
amount of information regarding her infirmity, and thus she is in 
many respects well fitted for a subject of psychological observation. 
Dr. Prince begins his cure by hypnotizing his patient, and finally 
succeeds in curing her. 

Dr. Prince describes the conditions of the case on page 23 : 

"The whole history of the Beauchanmp 'family' has been like that of a 
person who has been exposed to an almost daily series of railroad accidents 
or nervous shocks. Owing primarily to a natural, and secondarily to a still 
greater acquired, instability of nervous organization, the contre-temps of 
ordinary life have acted like a series of mild shocks, resulting in little trau- 
matic neuroses. The immediate effects have been removed from time to time 
by suggestion; but the original fundamental instability, magnified a hundred- 
fold by the psychological disintegration which was brought about by a mental 
accident of recent date, has made possible a frequent repetition of such shocks. 
Most instructive is the fact that with the complete synthesis of all the per- 
sonalities into one, with the reintegration of the shattered mental organization, 
stability becomes re-established and the physical health becomes normal." 

Dr. Prince attempted to cure Miss Beauchamp through sugges- 
tion in a hypnotic state and the personality of "B II" was from the 
start simply Miss Beauchamp asleep. But soon the strange phe- 
nomenon was observed that the hypnotized subject spoke of her- 
self either as "I" or as "she," and this occurred at distinct periods. 
When the patient used the pronoun "she," she did not remember 
her own sayings which she had uttered in the state when she spoke 
in the first person. Dr. Prince says: 

"The hypnotic self, then, let it be borne in mind, is distinctly the same per- 
sonality as Miss Beauchamp awake. She speaks of herself as the same per- 
son, making no distinction whatsoever, except that she is now 'asleep,' or 
what 'you call asleep.' On the other hand, when awake, as already stated in 
the introduction, she has no knowledge or remembrance of herself in the hyp- 
notic state. On awaking there is complete oblivion of everything said and 
done in hypnosis. There is also a large degree of passiveness in the hypnotic 
self. She sits with her eyes closed (never having been allowed to open them), 
and though she converses, and even sometimes argues and defends her own 
views, she tends to passiveness. like most subjects in hypnosis. 

"Up to this time the only personality with which I was acquainted, and the 
only one known to her friends, was the Miss Beauchamp whom I have just 
described as B I. But there now appeared upon the scene a new character, 
who was destined to play the leading role in the family drama that was en- 
acted during a period of six years. This character at first appeared to be a 
second hypnotic state, but later proved a veritable personality, with an indi- 
viduality that was fascinatingly interesting to watch ; she largely determined 
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the dramatic situations, and consequently the health, happiness, and fortunes 
of Miss Beauchamp. She became known successively as B III, Chris, and 
finally as Sally, according as acquaintance with her grew." 

Dr. Prince was careful to avoid influencing any one of these 
several personalities by his own suggestions. He experimented 
again and again. But, says he: 

"Repeated experiences made it plain that Miss Beauchamp when hypno- 
tized fell into one or the other of two distinct mental states, or selves, whose 
relations to the primary waking consciousness, as well as their memories, 
were strikingly different. From the very first they claimed different relations 
with the waking Miss Beauchamp." 

The condition of the patient during her disease of multiple 
personality is briefly summarized as follows: 

"She may change her personality from time to time, often from hour to 
hour, and with each change her character becomes transformed and her mem- 
ories altered. In addition to the real, original or normal self, the self that 
was born and which she was intended by nature to be, she may be any one of 
three different persons. I say three different, because, although making use of 
the same body, each, nevertheless, has a distinctly different character; a dif- 
ference manifested by different trains of thought, by different views, beliefs, 
ideals, and temperament, and by different acquisitions, tastes, habits, experi- 
ences, and memories. Each varies in these respects from the other two, and 
from the original Miss Beauchamp. Two of these personalities have no 
knowledge of each other or of the third, excepting such information as may 
be obtained by inference or second hand, so that in the memory of each of 
these two there are blanks which correspond to the times when the others are 
in the flesh. Of a sudden one or the other wakes up to find herself, she knows 
not where, and ignorant of what she has said or done a moment before. Only 
one of the three has knowledge of the lives of the others, and this one presents 
such a bizarre character, so far removed from the others in individuality, 
that the transformation from one of the other personalities to herself is one 
of the most striking and dramatic features of the case. The personalities come 
and go in kaleidoscopic succession, many changes often being made in the 
course of twenty-four hours. And so it happens that Miss Beauchamp, if I 
may use the name to designate several distinct people, at one moments says 
and does and plans and arranges something to which a short time before she 
most strongly objected, indulges tastes which a moment before would have 
been abhorrent to her ideals, and undoes or destroys what she had just labo- 
riously planned and arranged. 

"Aside from the psychological interest of the phenomena, the social com- 
plications and embarrasments resulting from this inconvenient mode of living 
would furnish a multitude of plots for the dramatist or sensational novelist. 
Considered simply as a biography, therefore, an account of Miss Beauchamp's 
later life could scarcely fail to interest, if it were told divested of the details 
which are necessary for the purpose of scientific study." 
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A disintegration of the normal personality into several secon- 
dary personalities does not, or need not, mean a serious disturbance 
of other mental functions, for says Dr. Prince: 

"Disintegration as thus used must not be confused with the same term 
sometimes employed in the sense of degeneration, meaning a destroyed mind 
or organically diseased brain. Degeneration implies destruction of normal 
psychical processes, and may be equivalent to insanity; whereas the disinte- 
gration resulting in multiple personality is only a functional dissociation of 
that complex organization which constitutes a normal self. The elementary 
psychical processes, in themselves normal, are capable of being reassociated 
into a normal whole." 

Dr. Morton Prince's book contains, however, many more inter- 
esting phenomena which are worth our while to know and investi- 
gate. The most important of them, so it seems to us, is a phenom- 
enon of great significance in the line of religious experience which 
has been characterized by psychologists, among them Prof. William 
James, as "sudden conversion." The patient under Dr. Morton 
Prince's care, Miss Beauchamp, though not of a specially religious 
nature, experienced a state quite analogous to the transformation 
in religious experience which after a sudden crisis endows a person 
with a new conception of the world. After a period of unsettled 
thought the patient changes for good and assumes a stable character, 
well balanced, and we might almost say cured. All doubts have 
gone, and what has been prepared during the crisis is suddenly 
organized into a state of comparatively great stability. Difficulties 
are removed, problems settled and peace is attained. In describing 
such a change in Miss Beauchamp Dr. Prince distinguishes between 
the intellectual and emotional attitudes: the pictures of the many 
scenes which she saw, the places in which she found herself during 
the period of hallucination, the friends with whom she conversed, 
the visions she had of Christ and the saints, the music she heard, 
from the several states of emotion, of peacefulness, of rest, of exal- 
tation, of lightness of body, of mental relief, of joyousness, etc. 
The emotional states continued as if indicating that they were the 
stable elements in her mental condition while the intellectual features 
of it that found expression in concrete pictures, scenes or words, 
including voices which she heard, were of a more fleeting nature. 
Dr. Prince describes her state as follows: 

"After a short time Miss Beauchamp awoke, and on waking all the mem- 
ories which made up the consciousness of the hypnotic state were forgotten. 
At first her mind was a blank so far as logical ideas were concerned. She 
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thought of nothing definite, though soon ideas rapidly flitted through her mind, 
and yet she was filled with emotions. They were the same emotions which be- 
longed to the different memories of the hypnotic state. These emotions persisted. 
They were of lightness of body, of physical restfulness, and well-being, besides 
those of exaltation, joyousness, and peace, largely of a religious nature. It is 
probable, reasoning from analogous phenomena that I have witnessed, there 
were subconsciously present a number of disconnected images, or memories, 
— remnants of those which had been experienced in the trance state, and asso- 
ciated with the emotions. Presently ideas began to come into her mind. The 
emotions were now accompanied by a lot of ideas and memories of religious 
experiences. It is significant that these ideas were not those originally asso- 
ciated with the emotions in hypnosis, but newly suggested ideas. At least they 
appear to have been suggested by the emotions. She felt well and believed 
herself cured at last." 

The case of Miss beauchamp bears many striking similarities 
to kindred occurrences enumerated by Prof. William James in his 
Varieties of Religious Experience. 

These observations on sudden conversion are supplemented by 
Dr. Prince in the appendix to the second edition which contains a 
very remarkable case of a new patient of his. The case being of 
great interest we here reprint the whole account: 

"I am enabled to add another case which I had an opportunity to subject to 
psycho-analysis almost immediately after the crisis. Although it is not of the 
religious type, it is the same in principle, being a conversion from the attitude 
of doubts, dissatisfaction, bitterness, and rebellion against life to one of peace, 
contentment, and faith. The fact that the same phenomena are observed where 
the conversion is not of religious faith is of importance in connection with the 
spiritualistic interpretation; for manifestly if we find the same phenomena 
where religion is not a factor, but where the psychological conditions are iden- 
tical, the phenomena may be referred to a common principle, viz., psycho- 
logical laws. 

"The subject was at once particularly favorable both for the development 
of the phenomena in question and for a psycho-analytical investigation. She 
is a cultivated, intellectual person, who is interested in psychological problems 
and contributes her co-operation to their solution. She can be easily hypno- 
tized and several states obtained, each with a different range of memory. The 
time of the episode was the anniversary of her husband's death, which had 
happened three years previously, and in consequence of which she had gone 
through much mental anguish, more than ordinarily belongs to such sorrow, 
owing to certain indirect consequences which the necessity of concealing the 
identity of the subject forbids my referring to. This fact, however, has a 
direct bearing on the phenomenon. As the anniversary approached, the painful 
memories began to occupy her mind ; and during the two preceding weeks she 
was tormented by doubts, pain, and distress. Harassing dreams, not remem- 
bered, however, after waking, had produced physical pain in the form of 
headache and prostration. These had been recovered from before the episode 
occurred. When the day was near, she determined to fight against the dis- 
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tressing memories and the old ideas of dissatisfaction with life, the feelings 
of injury, bitterness, and rebellion against fate, and the 'kicking against the 
pricks' which these memories evoked. For a long time she had tried to accept 
the new situation and the new ethical point of view, but with only temporary 
success. With great effort she heroically put all these ideas out of her mind 
and did not allow herself to think of them. She supposed she had done so 
successfully. 

"My first intimation of what occurred was contained in the following 
letter, which, it should be noted, was written an hour after the occurrence, 
while the facts were vivid in her mind : 

" 'It is one o'clock in the morning, but I feel I must write you of the 
strange thing which has just happened to me. To-day, or rather yesterday, 
was the day of my husband's death. I kept myself very busy all day and would 
not allow myself to think, but when I came to my room at night I could no 
longer repress the memories against which I have steeled myself for more 
than a week. It came upon me like a flood — all that I had lost — all that I 
could never have again — memories of happy days and bitter ones. I did grieve, 
I did feel all the old remorse, the old self-reproach, the bitter rebellion and 
anguish of heart. I could not help it, Dr. Prince — there was no one to speak 
to and I fought against it as long as I could. Mr. died just before mid- 
night, and as that hour approached I was kneeling by my bed — not to pray — 
my heart was too bitter for that — I don't know why I was kneeling — but all 
at once I saw my husband before me, perfectly plain and distinct but not ill 
and worn as I remember him. He looked well, strong, happy. He stood on 
the other side of the bed from me and seemed surrounded by a luminous 
vapor, and his whole appearance was of brightness. As I looked he spoke— 
the words ring in my ears now. He said: "If I were still ruled by earthly 
emotion nothing could make me so unhappy as to see you as you are now. 
As when I was with you I wished you to be happy so I wish you to be happy 
now. Remember me or forget me — it makes no difference in the end — love 
never dies. Think no more sad or gloomy thoughts, fill your life with every 
pleasure; by so doing you make possible to me a higher, fuller life." 

" 'A feeling of peace, so deep, so enthralling, came upon me. I felt his 
love about me like an atmosphere — it was almost palpable — I rested in it. I 
did not move, and the vision faded. I was not asleep, Dr. Prince. I did not 
lose consciousness. I am somewhat unnerved now. I hardly know what to 
think. Several explanations suggest themselves to me at once. I had eaten 
very little — I was somewhat exhausted by several hours of grief. The words 
represent thoughts I have sometimes had myself ; they may also be suggestions 
you have given me in hypnosis, they may be something I have read — I don't 
know ; but it has made a deep impression on me, and though I am no believer 
in spiritism I cannot help but feel that at least with him "all is well." The 
past is gone, the present is mine, and I will, with your help, try to use it 
wisely. This is Tuesday morning, 1.15, 1908. 

"Here was a chance, not to be lost, to investigate the psychological con- 
ditions underlying the hallucinations and the after effects. So, at the first 
opportunity, a psycho-analysis was undertaken. Then conditions to be deter- 
mined were: First, the conscious content of the subject's mind preceding the 
hallucinations; second, the character of the mental state at the time of their 
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occurrence ; third, what, if any, co-conscious states existed previous to, during, 
and after the hallucinations; fourth, the character of the mental complexes 
succeeding the episode. Taking the last first, it is sufficient to say that the 
subject was in an unusually happy and peaceful state of mind, in kind that 
described in the last sentence but one of the letter. She was not, however, 
in a state of ecstasy or undue elation, but rather in a normal, peaceful mood 
such as one would attain who had lost previously distressing doubts, mem- 
ories, and perverted points of view and now had attained a new and more 
healthy conception of life and her relation to it. The emotional tone was 
that of joyousness and happiness, which stood in marked contrast with the 
mental tone which, for the most part, as I have observed it, has dominated her 
conscious life. Physically and mentally she seemed unusually well. She 
could not give any further explanation of the development of the hallucina- 
tions beyond what she had written. She remembered nothing more that threw 
light upon the incident. It proved afterwards, however, that there was a 
gap in her memory. 

"The psycho-analysis was made in three different hypnotic states, the 
memories of which, as with Miss Beauchamp, were not coextensive. The gen- 
eral result may thus be summarized: While the subject was on her knees, her 
glance fell upon a photograph of her husband. From the glass covering this 
a bright electric light was reflected directly into her eyes. She went into a 
light hypnotic condition in which she had the hallucination. After coming 
out of this light trance there was no amnesia for it excepting for the percep- 
tion of the photograph which she did not consciously recognize, but the 
visual hallucination came at the moment when her eyes met the photograph. 

"The conditions were more complex, however, than this. During the two 
weeks preceding the crisis, as a result of the stress and strain through which 
she was passing, there developed a condition of light disintegration. The 
thoughts which she believed she had put out of her mind continued to a greater 
or less degree as a stream of subconscious thought. She was not aware of 
this stream, although from time to time it arose into her consciousness only 
to be put out again. Besides this there were all sorts of co-conscious memories 
of the past in the form of visual pictures, similar to what has been described 
in the Beauchamp case. Just before she had the hallucination there was pres- 
ent a co-conscious visual picture of her husband. This undoubtedly co- 
operated with the co-conscious perception of the photograph to produce the 
visual hallucination. The words spoken by the voice were a reproduction in 
substance of words spoken to her about two months previously by a friend 
who tried to reconcile her with the conditions of her life. This she had for- 
gotten in the sense that she had not recalled it or connected it with the episode. 
The experience was voluntarily recalled by only one of the dissociated states 
which offered it as explanation of the hallucinatory words. The other two and 
the subject herself recognized the identity of the sentiments and probable 
origin when asked if this friend had ever spoken of the matter to her. The 
hallucinatory words were, therefore, a conscious automatism arising from the 
unconscious. 

"Succeeding the crisis there also developed co-conscious pictures which 
affected her consciously and tended to strengthen the new faith in the con- 
ditions as they existed, and the new attitude of mind." 



